A  SIMI-MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


Government 


!Vew  associate  commissioner  in  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  is  Dr.  Bess  Goodykoontz,  formerly  director 
of  the  Division  of  Elementary  Education.  It  also  was 
announced  this  month  that  the  Divisions  of  Elementary 
Education  and  Secondary  Education  have  been  combined 
into  one — the  Division  of  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Schools,  headed  by  Galen  Jones — while  the  Divisions  of 
Auxiliary  Services  and  Central  Services  have  been  consoli¬ 
dated  and  placed  under  the  direction  of  Ralph  C.  M. 
Flynt.  The  reorganization  is  expected  to  engender  better 
coordination  of  programs  and  services. 

Asiother  loyalty  law  has  been  npset  by  a 

state  supreme  court  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  Sept.  S). 
This  time  it  is  New  York’s  Feinberg  Act  which  directed 
the  Board  of  Regents  to  compile  a  list  of  subversive  organ¬ 
izations,  and  local  school  boards  to  discharge  employes 
found  to  be  members. 

In  voiding  the  statute.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Harry 
E.  Shirick  ruled  that  it  constituted  a  bill  of  attainer  (i.e. 
an  act  which  fixes  punishment  without  judicial  trial)  and 
that  it  violated  “due  process”  guarantees  in  the  state  and 
federal  constitutions  because  of  its  vagueness,  procedures. 
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presumption  of  guilt  and  doctrine  of  guilt  by  association. 
State’s  attorneys  will  seek  to  have  the  opinion  reversed  by 
the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  final  tribunal  in  the  state. 

Government  aid  to  research  in  the  nation’s 
colleges  and  universities  will  reach  approximately  $100,- 
000,000  during  the  current  academic  year,  according  to 
a  survey  by  the  New  York  Times.  Private  industry,  it  dis¬ 
closed,  will  contribute  about  $25,000,000. 

School  board  dealings  with  anions  are  be¬ 
yond  the  scope  of  the  Taft-Hartlev  Act,  the  Nat.  Labor 
Relations  Board  decreed  last  month  in  a  school  district- 
labor  union  dispute  in  Owensboro,  Ky.  School  districts, 
as  political  subdivisions  of  Kentucky  (so  held  in  the  past 
bv  state  courts),  are  not  “employers”  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  (which  excludes  the  U.S.  eovem- 
ment,  anv  wholly  owned  government  corporation.  Federal 
Reserve  Bank,  and  state  and  political  sub-units  from  its 
provisions),  the  NLRB  ruled. 

Permanency  of  tenure  contracts  is  involved 
in  an  appeal  being  taken  to  Indiana’s  high  court  bv  the 
State  Teachers  Assn.  In  supporting  a  case  brought  by  a 
group  of  Indiananolis  teachers  who  received  tenure  sta¬ 
tus  under  an  old  law,  but  who  were  dismissed  according 
to  provisions  of  a  newer  law  with  a  lower  aare  limit,  the 
association  hopes  to  obtain  a  ruling  that  existing  tenure 
contracts  cannot  be  broken  by  subsequent  action  of  the 
state  legislature. 

Pi*enarlnd  to  push  a  scholai*8hip  plan  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  session  of  Congress  (EDUCATION  SUM¬ 
MARY,  Nov.  5),  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  Earl  J. 
McGrath  spent  the  past  few  weeks  in  Eurone.  observing 
government  scholarship  programs  in  England,  Scotland 
and  Sweden. 

RiUhtH  of  the  Veterans  Administration  un¬ 
der  the  GI  bin  include  privilege  to  require  complete  ius- 
tification  that  a  flight  training  course  is  in  connection 
with  a  student’s  present  or  contemplated  business  or  oc¬ 
cupation,  according  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  in 
Washington.  D.C.  In  dismissing  a  case  brought  by  a 
would-be  flight  student  for  lack  of  jurisdiction,  the  court 
stated  that  “Congress  knew  the  duty  of  making  such  de¬ 
cisions  would  fall  upon  the  Veterans  Administration,  yet 
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it  established  no  standards  to  govern  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  proof  to  be  required  as  a  basis  for  the  deter¬ 
mination.” 

Although  enrollment  of  veterans  in  colleges  is  down, 
incidentally,  more  ex-GI’s  are  attending  below-college- 
level  institutions  than  at  any  time  in  the  past.  On  Novem¬ 
ber  1,  enrollment  in  these  schools  (chiefly  trade  and 
vocational)  was  953, (X)0,  compared  with  789,000  on 
•November  1,  1948. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Tlie  Structure  of  State  Departments  of  Education,  Fred  F.  Beach 
<X:  Andrew  H.  Gibbs.  8Ip.  US.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  Wash. 
■25,  D.C. 


Administration 


Annoyed  at  receiving  Soviet  literatnre  for 

school  libraries,  superintendents  in  a  number  of  cities 
throughout  the  country  have  ordered  that  it  be  destroyed. 
Others  are  permitting  it  to  be  retained  by  librarians  or 
social  studies  teachers  for  possible  use  when  classes  study 
propaganda  methods. 

Emanating  from  the  Soviet  embassy  in  Washington, 
the  material  (copies  of  the  Soviet  Information  Bulletin) 
presents  a  rosy  picture  of  life  in  Russia,  and  political 
articles  (such  as  “Vyshinsky  Proves  U.S.  Atom  Control 
Plan  Aids  Monopoly,  Not  Peace,”  appearing  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  issue).  The  Russian  embassy,  silent  as  to  its  circula¬ 
tion  policies,  has  announced  that  the  bulletin  is  “practi¬ 
cally  the  only  source  of  information  about  the  Soviet 
Union”  available  to  the  American  public. 

Under  State  Department  policy  (and  in  absence  of  any 
law  on  the  subject),  embassies  are  permitted  to  send  out 
any  information  that  they  wish.  In  Russia,  the  U.S. 
embassy  circulates  Amerika,  but  its  contents  are  required 
to  be  non-political  and  must  be  approved  by  Russian 
authorities  before  publication. 

Foremost  news  in  education  during  1949  came 
from  formation  of  the  Nat.  Citizens  Commission  for  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools,  according  to  a  poll  of  education  editors.  Other 
happenings  voted  to  be  of  prime  importance:  (1)  the 
debates  over  federal  aid  between  Cardinal  Spellman  and 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  (2)  celebration  of  John  Dewey’s  90th 
birthday  (3)  publication  of  The  Forty-Eight  State  School 
Systems  under  auspices  of  state  governors  (4)  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  the  South’s  regional  education  plan.  Top  news  of 
a  more  sensational  nature:  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities’  attempt  and  subsequent  failure  to 
censor  textbooks,  and  the  refusal  of  Jefferson  Military 
College  in  Mississippi  to  accept  a  $50,000.(XX)  gift  offered 
on  condition  that  the  school  teach  white  supremacy. 

In  examining  candidates  for  administrative  and 
supervisory  jobs,  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Examiners 
is  experimenting  with  group  interviews,  it  was  reported 
this  month.  Developed  under  the  direction  of  Harold 
Fields,  chairman  of  the  examiners’  Committee  on  Research 
and  Personality  Testing  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  Sept.  5, 
1948),  the  new  method  consists  of  calling  in  five  or  six 


candidates  for  the  same  post,  asking  them  to  conduct  a 
panel  discussion  on  specific  school  problems.  While  they 
talk,  examiners  note,  among  other  traits,  the  candidates’ 
cooperativeness  and  attitudes  toward  one  another,  their 
ability  to  enter  into  a  discussion,  their  understanding  and 
knowledge  of  fundamental  issues,  the  clarity  and  flexi¬ 
bility  of  their  thinking,  their  ability  to  convince  others. 

Aeeeptanee  of  Negro  institutions  by  the 

Southern  Assn,  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  was 
deferred  for  at  least  a  year  at  the  organization’s  annual 
convention  early  this  month  in  Houston,  Tex.  However, 
a  resolution  adopted  empowered  the  executive  committee 
to  arrange  for  immediate  study  of  methods  for  relieving 
what  was  termed  the  group’s  “inadequate  assumption  of 
responsibilities  for  improving  Negro  education  in  the 
South.”  (Qualified  Negro  institutions  now  may  belong  to 
a  separate  regional  body — the  Assn,  of  Southern  Negro 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.) 

A  novel  business-sponsored  project  is  being 
generated  by  the  West  Coast  Lumberman’s  Assn.  It  is 
urging  lumber  mills  to  give  a  collection  of  12  basic  books 
on  logging,  lumbering  and  forestry  to  school  libraries. 
Selected  on  the  basis  of  que.stionnaires  sent  leading  edu¬ 
cators  and  lumbermen,  the  “Lumber  Book  Shelf’  (as  it 
is  called)  now  has  been  given  to  some  200  schools  in 
Washington  and  Oregon,  and  is  said  to  be  arousing  in¬ 
terest  among  lumber  associations  in  other  regions.  (The 
association  has  made  arrangements  for  members  to  re¬ 
ceive  special  prices  on  sets  donated  to  schools,  and  sends 
out  suggestions  for  appropriate  presentation  ceremonies.) 

National  burial  of  televised  football  and 

telecasts  of  other  athletic  events  by  all  institutions  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Nat.  Collegiate  Athletic  Assn,  is  being  recom¬ 
mended  by  eastern  colleges.  “After  a  study  of  all  types 
of  athletic  telecasts,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
television  is  a  potential  threat  to  the  financial  structure 
of  intercollegiate  athletics,”  a  committee  of  the  Eastern 
College  Athletic  Conference  announced  last  month.  By 
adding  that  “independent  action  by  regional  groups  can 
serve  no  useful  purpose,”  it  indicated  that  members  felt 
gate  receipts  suffered  primarily  because  of  the  availabil¬ 
ity  of  televised  big-name  games. 

In  New  York  City,  incidentally,  intercollegiate  basket¬ 
ball  games  held  in  Madison  Square  Garden  have  been 
called  “business  ventures  for  profit”  by  the  Amer.  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Musicians.  That  means  college  bands  no  longer 
will  be  permitted  to  appear. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Financing  Education  in  Efficient  School  Diatricts,  Francis  G.  Cor¬ 
nell,  Wm.  P.  McLure,  Van  Miller,  R.  E.  Wochner.  U.  of  III. 
Press,  Urbana.  $125.  (Findings  of  studies  on  school  finance  in 
Illinois,  and  presentation  of  a  “sparsity  formula”  by  which  any 
district  may  compute  its  costs  over  and  above  the  basic  cost  of 
education  itself.) 

“Pass  the  Stone  Hammer,  Please,"  Wm.  M.  Earners.  School  Bd. 
Jour.,  Dec.  1949.  540  N.  Milwaukee  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  (Sug¬ 
gestions  for  dealing  justly  with  aging  staff  members.) 

SigniScant  Literature  of  the  Junior  College,  W m.  H.  Conley,  Frank 
J.  Bertalan  and  others.  Amer.  Assn,  of  Junior  Colleges,  1201  I9th 
St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  25c.  (A  bibliography  of  material  on 
junior  colleges,  published  between  1941  and  1948.) 
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Professional  nelations 


Nstional  average  salary  for  members  of  school 
instructional  staffs  is  $2,985  this  year,  compared  with 
$2,750  in  1948-49.  Covering  pay  of  classroom  teachers, 
principals  and  supervisors,  it  represents  an  increase  of 
$320  in  pre-war  purchasing  power  over  the  national  aver¬ 
age  salary  of  $1,441  in  1939-40.  But  approximately  $130 
of  the  gain  is  offset  by  federal  income  taxes  which  did  not 
apply  to  public  school  teachers’  salaries  prior  to  1939. 
In  addition,  earnings  in  general  have  increased  more 
than  teachers’  earnings,  for  in  1940,  teachers’  salaries 
were  $150  higher  than  average  earnings  of  all  employed 
persons  in  the  L'.S.,  while  in  1948  they  were  $194  lower. 
Salaries  of  teachers  continue  to  be  highest  in  New  York, 
California,  Massachusetts  and  Arizona;  lowest  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  Arkansas  and  South  Carolina. 

The  above  estimates  are  revealed  in  a  newly  published 
.\EA  survey  on  the  two  basic  school  shortages — teachers 
and  buildings.  It  disclosed  that  in  45  states,  there  is 
“considerable”  or  “very  large”  shortage  of  rural  element¬ 
ary  teachers,  that  37  states  have  teacher  shortages  in 
urban  elementary  schools,  that  90,000  teachers  hold  emer¬ 
gency  or  temporary  certificates.  But  the  outlook  is  clear¬ 
ing:  34  states  reported  larger  teacher-training  enrollments 
this  year  than  last,  which  indicates  that  enrollment  in 
teacher  education  now  exceeds  that  of  prewar  years. 
(For  estimates  on  building  shortages,  see  BUILDING  &  EQUIP’ 
MENU 

For  better  student-teaching  programs,  not 

only  a  “framework”  for  student  teaching  is  needed 
(EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  Dec.  S),  but  also  many  more 
specially  prepared  off-campus  supervisors  for  student 
teachers,  according  to  A.  R.  Mead,  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Elducational  Research  at  the  U.  of  Florida.  Everywhere 
there  is  lack  of  properly  qualified  supervisors,  he  points 
out;  for  instance,  Florida  now  has  approximately  400 
supervisors  of  student  teachers,  but  only  200  have  had 
any  special  preparation  for  the  job. 

Last  summer  the  Assn,  for  Student  Teaching  sponsored 
a  workshop  on  the  need  for  professional  education  of 
supervising  teachers,  at  Cullowhee,  N.C.  A  report  of  the 
conference  s  recommendations,  covering  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  preparation  necessary  for  supervising  teachers 
and  means  of  locating  able  candidates,  is  available  from 
Dr.  Allen  D.  Patterson,  State  Teachers  College,  Lock 
Haven,  Pa. 

Problem  of  firing  incompetent  teachers 

is  to  be  weighed  by  the  Oregon  Education  Assn.,  whose 
representative  council  recently  approved  an  investigation 
of  the  possibility  of  revoking  lifetime  certificates  in  in¬ 
stances  where  incompetence  is  evident.  The  council  also 
endorsed  a  recommendation  that  present  training  re¬ 
quirements  for  elementary  teachers  be  raised  from  three 
to  four  years,  with  five  years  of  training  to  he  demanded 
later. 

In  Oklahoma,  life  certificates  will  not  be  issued  after 
October  1,  1950.  Instead,  teachers  will  receive  standard 
certificates  good  for  five  years  only  and  subject  to  re¬ 
newal  upon  application  and  fulfillment  of  certain  require¬ 


ments.  However,  life  certificates  now  held  will  not  be 
annulled.  Another  new  Oklahoma  regulation:  after  July 
1,  1950,  school  administrators  must  have  masters’  degrees 
in  school  administration. 

In  studying  measurement  and  evaluation, 

prospective  teachers  at  Michigan  State  College  see  theory- 
in  action  as  they  assist  with  testing  programs  in  nearby 
school  systems,  Victor  H.  Noll  and  Marvin  D.  Clock  write 
in  the  November  26th  issue  of  School  &  Society.  Teams 
of  students  from  educational  and  psychological  measure¬ 
ment  classes,  they  report,  give  tests  in  cooperating  schools, 
then  they  score  the  papers,  draft  profiles  of  each  pupil’s 
abilities,  frame  conclusions  as  to  the  strength  and  weak- 
ne.sses  of  different  phases  of  the  classroom  instruction. 
All  test  reports  are  discussed,  criticized  and  approved  by 
the  measurement  class  before  being  returned  to  the  school 
system  involved. 

Preparation  of  college  teacbers  will  be  stud¬ 
ied  by  a  permanent  commission  to  be  set  up  by  the  Amer. 
Council  on  Education.  The  group  will  serve  as  a  clearing 
house  of  information  on  problems,  resources,  materials 
and  developments  in  the  training  of  teachers  for  college. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

"The  Status  and  Importance  of  Introductory  Courses  in  Educa¬ 
tion,"  G.  D.  McGrath.  Jr.  College  Jour.,  Nov.  1949.  1201  19th 
St.,  N.r.,  IP ash.  6,  D.C.  (Recommendations  for  an  improved  in¬ 
troductory  course  in  education.) 

The  Evaluation  of  Student  Teaching.  Yearbook  of  the  Assn,  of 
Student  Teaching,  State  Teachers  College,  Lock  Haven,  Pa.  SOp. 
SIJO. 

“An  Interneship  Program  in  Teacher  Education,”  Wm.  M.  Alex¬ 
ander  and  Guy  Hill.  Educational  Leadership,  Nov.  1949.  1201 
I6th  St.,  N.r.,  (fash.  6,  D.C.  (Report  of  the  interneship  pro¬ 
gram  co-sponsored  by  the  Battle  Creek  schools  and  Michigan  State 
College  in  1948-49.) 

Report  of  the  Workshop  on  Teacher  Education.  North  Central 
Assn.  Committee  on  liutitutions  for  Teacher  Ed.  do  Geo.  E.  Hill, 
College  of  Ed.,  Ohio  U.,  Athens,  Ohio.  72p.  (The  report  covers 
activities  in  the  “Cooperative  Project  Among  Teacher  Education 
Institutions”  and  a  workshop  held  this  past  summer.) 

“Vitalizing  and  Increasing  the  Prestige  of  the  Teaching  Profession,” 
(fm.  E.  Drake.  School  &  Society,  Oct.  15,  1949.  23  Amsterdam 
Ave.,  N.Y.  23.  (In  a  survey  made  in  Missouri,  teachers  report  what 
they  believe  are  factors  contributing  to  disunity  in  the  teaching 
profession,  the  most  important  problems  of  teachers,  measures  that 
would  bring  unification  to  the  profession.) 

Teaching  Methodn  and  Problems 


Individualized  reading  instmetion  is  result¬ 
ing  from  detailed  record-keeping  on  the  reading  progress 
of  each  student  in  the  Kanawha  County  (W.Va.)  schools, 
Martha  Cottrell,  reading  supervisor,  reveals  in  the  State 
Education  Department’s  November  Bulletin  which  is  de¬ 
voted  to  new  methods  for  measuring  and  reporting  pupil 
progress  “After  Experimenting  with  Report  Cards,”  PAR¬ 
ENT-TEACHER).  Conceived  by  a  group  of  primary  and 
intermediate  grade  teachers,  the  report  form  has  spaces 
for  the  names  of  basic  reading  textbooks  and  all  supple¬ 
mentary  readers  used  by  the  pupil  from  the  time  he  is  in 
the  first  grade  until  he  finishes  the  sixth.  A  check  beside 
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the  name  of  the  book  indicates  that  he  has  completed  it 
satisfactorily,  while  reading  di£5culties  and  other  pertin¬ 
ent  information  are  indicated  in  a  space  for  remarks. 

Condemning  mass  memorizing  of  poetryy 

Dr.  Leland  Jacobs,  professor  of  English  at  Ohio  State  U., 
advised  teachers  at  the  convention  of  the  Nat.  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English  in  Buffalo  last  month  to  stop  assign¬ 
ing  stanzas  for  memorization  altogether.  Instead,  he  sug¬ 
gested  that  pupils  be  encouraged  to  read  poetry  aloud — 
“and  read  it  and  read  it.” 

A  high  school  reading  clinic  in  Concord,  Mass., 
is  proving  highly  advantageous  for  poor  readers,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  recent  publication  of  the  New  Elngland  School 
Development  Council  ^Jee  “13  Masterstrokes  in  Guidance," 
below).  By  attending  the  clinic  for  two  periods  a  week 
and  by  practice  with  the  tachistoscope  (which  flashes  let¬ 
ters,  words,  phrases  and  sentences  on  the  wall  at  varying 
rates  of  speed),  the  average  student  is  able  in  one  semes¬ 
ter  to  increase  his  reading  speed  and  comprehension  rate 
by  2.2  and  2.3  school-years  respectively,  it  is  said. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Integration  in  Education"  E.  J.  Megroth  and  V.  Z.  Washburne. 
Jour,  of  Educational  Research,  Oct.  1949.  114  S.  Carroll  St., 
Madison  3,  Wis.  (An  analysis  of  recorded  class  sessions  for 
specific  instances  of  integrated  teaching.) 

Appraising  and  Developing  Reading  Skills,  Gertrude  Boyd.  Bur. 
of  Educational  Research,  CoUege  of  Ed.,  V.  of  Wyo.,  Laramie. 
42 p.  50c.  (Suggestions  for  diagnosing  reading  difficulties,  tmd 
procedures  for  remedial  instruction.) 

“The  Analysis  and  Correction  of  Spelling  Difficulties,”  Augusta 

M.  Nichols.  Elementary  School  Jour.,  Nov.  1949.  5750  Ellis  Ave., 
Chicago  37,  111.  ( Report  of  an  experiment  in  testing  and  remedial 
instruction  in  Manchester,  NJi.) 

Foundations  of  Method  for  Secondary  Schools,  I.  N.  That  &  J. 
Raymond  Gerberich.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  330  IT.  42nd  St., 

N. y.  18.  493p.  $4. 

Early  Years  at  School:  A  Textbook  for  Students  of  Early  Child¬ 
hood  Education,  Forest  Use.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  330  IT.  42nd 
St.,  N.Y.  18.  381  p.  $3.75. 

“Teaching  Thinking  and  Teaching  English,"  Arthur  Minton.  High 
Points,  Oct.  1949.  110  Livingston  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  (A  plan  for 
teaching  thinking,  as  well  as  expression,  in  English  classes.) 

Curricula 


Reports  on  foreign  langnage  enrollments 

in  Kansas  for  1948-49  show  a  22%  decline  in  two  years, 
according  to  the  State  Dept,  of  Education.  Latin,  although 
having  the  highest  enrollment,  was  the  largest  loser. 

Slanting  In  eeonomics  teaching,  particularly 
in  colleges,  was  charged  by  Maj.  Benjamin  H.  Namm, 

former  president  of  the  Nat.  Dry  Goods  Assn.,  who  spoke 
before  tfie  convention  of  the  Nat.  Council  for  the  Social 
Studies,  NEA,  last  month  in  Baltimore. 

Too  many  faculty  members,  he  admonished,  favor  eco¬ 
nomic  planning  and  direction  by  the  government,  twisting 
their  teaching  against  the  competitive  economic  system  in 
which  students  must  pursue  a  livelihood.  “Thus  students,” 
he  accused,  “not  only  receive  bad  economics  education. 


but  are  given  psychological  fixations  which  prejudice 
them  against  happiness  in  their  work  and  provide  an  eas\ 
mental  and  emotional  ‘out’  if  they  do  not  succeed  in  theii 
occupations.”  .  ^  ^ 

In  a  statement  on  controversial  issues,  re¬ 
leased  this  month  by  the  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  teachers  were  urged  to  discuss  touchy  topics  in 
their  classrooms,  but  to  avoid  “getting  beyond  their 
depth.”  Defining  a  controversial  question  as  “one  fur 
which  a  suggested  answer  arouses  strong  reaction  in  a 
section  of  the  citizenry,”  the  board  prompted  local  schoui 
boards  to  set  up  policies  for  teaching  controversial  sub¬ 
jects,  then  to  protect  teachers  and  administrative  person¬ 
nel  from  partisan  pressures. 


The  pre-klicht  textbook  published  by  the  Civil 
Air  Patrol,  and  mentioned  in  the  October  20th  issue 
of  EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  is  designed  for  a  one- 
year  course  in  high  schools  rather  than  a  three-year 
course,  a  member  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  Nat.  Educa¬ 
tional  Advisory  Committee,  points  out.  Also,  the 
manual  proposes  at  least  six  orientation  flights  for 
students  instead  of  one  at  the  completion  of  the  course. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Curriculum  Planning,  Edward  Krug.  Harper  &  Bros.,  49  E.  33rd 
St.,  N.Y.  16.  Due  soon.  (A  manual  for  curriculum  development 
written  by  the  director  of  a  state-wide  curriculum  planning  pro¬ 
gram  in  Wisconsin.) 

Reading  in  an  Age  of  Mass  Communication,  ITm.  5.  Gray,  editor. 
Appleton-Century-lDrofts,  Inc.,  35  IF.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  1.  108p.  $IS0. 
I  Report  to  the  Nat.  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  of  a  commit¬ 
tee  on  reading  at  the  secondary  school  and  college  levels.) 


Guidance 


13  matiterstrokes  in  guidance  are  detailed  in 
“Effective  Practices  in  Guidance  and  Adjustment,”  (price 
80c)  recently  published  by  the  New  England  School 
Development  Council,  whose  headquarters  are  at  13  Kirk¬ 
land  St.,  Cambridge  38,  Mass.  After  investigating  prac¬ 
tices  in  the  council’s  member  schools,  a  committee  headed 
by  SupL  Ralph  W.  Proctor  of  Braintree,  Mass.,  selected 
those  that  were  believed  to  be  unmatched  elsewhere.  Here 
are  some  that  were  found  in  Massachusetts  schools: 

In  Arlington,  the  high  school  guidance  department  sends 
letters  to  employers,  asking  them  if  former  students  are 
making  satisfactory  employes,  how  their  prepeiration 
might  have  been  improved.  The  resulting  information  is 
used  to  strengthen  the  school  program  and  vocational 
guidance,  and  in  instances  where  a  specific  pupil  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  making  an  unsatisfactory  job  adjustment, 
he  is  invited  to  return  to  school  for  further  counseling. 
(Once  it  was  found  that  businessmen  had  one  major 

complaint:  the  illegible  handwriting  of  graduates.  So 
Arlington  added  a  remedial  penmanship  course  in  the 
business  preparatory  curriculum.) 

In  Marlborough,  Director  of  Occupational  Guidance  & 
Placement  Robt.  Dolan  writes  a  weekly  column  for  the 
local  newspaper.  It  contains  such  material  as  information 
on  marking  periods,  descriptions  of  occupations  and  their 
requirements,  scholarships  available,  entrance  examina- 
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tiuns,  the  availability  of  pupils  for  work,  and  descriptions 
and  explanations  of  various  guidance  procedures. 

In  Brookline,  a  Junior  Division  has  been  set  up  in  the 
high  school  for  students  who  are  of  high  school  age,  but 
who  have  elementary  school  deficiencies.  These  pupils 
spend  part  of  tlie  school  day  in  Junior  Division  classes 
(principally  English  and  ari^metic),  the  rest  of  the  time 
in  industrial  arts,  homemaking  or  regular  ninth-grade 
courses.  When  their  deficiencies  are  corrected,  they  re¬ 
ceive  their  elementary  school  diplomas,  already  will  have 
earned  a  few  credits  toward  high  school  graduation. 

In  Needham,  schools  have  established  a  singular  pro¬ 
cedure  for  determining  whether  under-age  children  should 
be  admitted  to  kindergarten.  It  is  based  on  the  principle 
that  the  more  a  child  is  under  the  critical  minimum 
chronological  age  (four  years  10  months  in  Needham), 
the  more  he  should  be  over  that  age  mentally,  as  factors 
other  than  mental  age — physical  coordination,  emotional 
and  social  maturity,  temperament,  health — also  are  es¬ 
sential  to  school  success.  Hence  teachers  invented  this 
formula  for  determining  admittance:  if  a  child  is  one 
month  under  age  chronologically,  he  must  be  two  months 
over  age  mentally;  if  two  months  under  age  chronological¬ 
ly,  four  months  over  age  mentally;  if  three  months  under 
age  chronologically,  nine  months  over  age  mentally;  if 
four  months  under  age  chronologically,  16  months  over 
age  mentally.  The  formula  could  go  on  from  there,  but 
it  doesn’t — for  no  child  more  than  four  months  under  age 
has  been  found  who  meets  the  progressively  more  strin¬ 
gent  mental  requirements.  In  use  for  two  years,  the  sys- 
^  tern  is  being  revised  somewhat  to  fit  in  with  the  average 
mental  age  of  children  entering  school  in  Needham. 

For  an  inside  look  at  pupils,  teachers  and 
counselors  in  the  Cincinnati  public  schools  study  auto¬ 
biographies  which  are  requested  from  time  to  time  as 
assignments  in  various  classes,  then  filed  with  confidential 
pupil  personnel  material.  Over  a  period  of  years,  the 
autobiographies  submitted  by  one  student  often  present 
a  developmental  picture  of  his  personality  that  would  be 
difBcuIt  to  construct  from  other  information  available. 
The  autobiographies  usually  are  written  around  certain 
subjects — such  as  “You  and  Your  Family,”  “Your  Scliool 
Life  and  Your  Activities,”  “You  and  the  Future.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  Measurements  of  Student  Adjustment  Achievement,  Wilma 
T.  Donahue  and  others.  U.  of  Mich.  Press,  Ann  Arbor.  256p. 
$3.75  &  $3. 

“Remedial  Reading  for  Mental  Health^  Mildred  Hoyle  &  Chas.  A. 
VUman.  School  Executive,  Oct.  1949.  470  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  (How 
the  mental  health  of  children  improved  as  they  attended  a  remedial 
reading  clinic  in  Prince  George’s  County,  Md.) 

Counselor  Preparation,  Leonard  M.  Miller,  ed.  New  York  Nat. 

(  Vocational  Guidance  Assn.,  82  Beaver  St.,  New  York  City.  37p.  SOc. 
( A  bulletin  prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  association. } 

The  Market  for  College  Graduates — and  Related  Aspects  of  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Income,  Seymour  E.  Harris.  Harvard  V.  Press,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  207p.  $4. 

'•The  College  Blue  Book  (Sixth  Edition),  Huber  Wm,  Hurt,  ed. 
Box  311,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.Y.  $7.50.  (Tabulated  data  regard¬ 
ing  the  capacity,  enrollment,  entrance  and  graduation  requirements, 
degrees,  student  expenses,  resources,  endowments  of  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  VS.  and  elsewhere.) 


Mteligion 


Appreeiation  of  all  religions  is  fostered 
through  the  music  programs  of  the  Great  Neck  (N.Y.) 
junior  and  senior  high  schools.  Some  music  projects:  (I) 
in  high  school,  students  in  music  classes  study  sacred 
music  of  various  faiths  (2)  during  the  Christmas  season, 
the  two  schools  present  a  music  program  comprised  of 
secular  songs  of  the  season,  songs  of  the  Jewish  Hannukab 
and  carols  of  the  Nativity. 

Protests  against  sex  education  films,  voiced 
by  the  New  York  State  Catholic  Welfare  Committee,  have 
been  answered  by  the  New  York  State  Health  Dept  In 
opposing  the  department’s  distribution  of  the  film  Human 
Growth  to  schools  (where  it  is  shown  upon  approval  of  a 
majority  of  parents),  the  Catholic  committee  maintained 
that  the  practice  amounted  to  “usurpation  of  parental 
prerogatives  in  the  field  of  sex  education.”  Dr.  Herman 
E.  Hilleboe,  state  health  commissioner,  however,  has  re¬ 
joined  that  by  distributing  the  film,  the  department  is 
using  scientific  knowledge  to  help  parents  in  bringing 
healUi  information  to  their  children. 

Legality  of  liability  insurance  for  buses  carry¬ 
ing  parochial  as  well  as  public  school  students  has  come 
up  in  Wisconsin.  However,  Atty.  Gen.  Thos.  Fairchild 
has  settled  some  of  the  confusion  surrounding  a  new  law 
which  requires  school  districts  to  take  out  liability  insur¬ 
ance  on  buses  with  these  rulings:  (1)  no  bus  owned  and 
operated  by  a  public  school  may  carry  parochial  school 
students,  even  though  they  pay  fares  (2)  privately-owned 
buses,  used  under  contract  by  public  schools,  may  carry 
parochial  school  students,  provided  they  pay  fares  directl) 
to  the  bus  operator  (3)  public  schools  may  take  out  in¬ 
surance  on  a  transportation  service  which,  used  under 
contract,  carries  parochial  school  children,  as  coverage  is 
for  the  benefit  of  the  school  district  and  the  public  at  large. 


Student  Activities 


SoggesIloDH  for  commanlty  service  are 

among  the  many  ideas  presented  in  “Bridges  Between 
the  School  and  Community,”  recently  published  by  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Education.  One  of  a  bulletin 
series  called  The  Junior  High  School  Way  (others  con¬ 
cern  guidance  and  social  living),  the  publication  describes 
several  hundred  specific  practices  through  which  New 
York  City  junior  high  schools  are  interesting  students  in 
community  life  and  adults  in  the  school  program. 

To  evaluate  youth  aetlvltles  sponsored  by 

church,  national  and  community  organizations  and 
schools.  Asst.  Prof,  of  Education  John  H.  Jessup  of  the 
College  of  Education,  U.  of  Washington,  recently  re¬ 
quested  his  students  to  list  the  groups  to  which  they  had 
belonged,  then  to  rate  them  according  to  whether  they 
had  benefited  from  being  members,  felt  neutral  toward 
the  group,  or  actually  doubted  its  value.  While  most 
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youth  groups  were  commended  by  a  wide  majority,  church 
young  people’s  societies  and  school  language  clubs  lagged 
in  receiving  approval.  Highest  ratings  went  to  music 
groups.  Girl  Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  YMCA,  and  stu¬ 
dent  councils. 

Drama  clinics  for  secondary  schools  are 

being  scheduled  by  a  greater  number  of  colleges  and 
universities  this  winter,  according  to  the  Nat.  'Ihespian 
Society.  Some  of  the  sponsors;  Bethany  College,  Bethany, 
W.  Va.;  Kent  State  U.,  Kent,  Ohio;  U,  of  Delaware, 
Newark;  Brigham  Young  U.,  Provo,  Utah;  Ball  State 
Teachers  College,  Muncie,  Ind. 

Forced  to  disenss  fraternity  bias  by  under¬ 
graduate  fraternity  leaders  from  New  EIngland  and  the 
Middle  West,  the  Nat.  Intrafraternity  Conference,  meet¬ 
ing  in  Washington,  D.C.,  recently,  declined  to  use  pres¬ 
sure  in  urging  college  Greek  letter  organizations  to  abolish 
discriminatory  membership  clauses,  but  passed  a  recom¬ 
mendation  that  “fraternities  consider  this  question  in  the 
light  of  prevailing  conditions  and  take  such  steps  as  the) 
may  elect  to  eliminate  selective  provisions.” 

Fraternities,  incidentally,  were  chided  by  Ralph  W.  Wil¬ 
son,  scholarship  chairman,  for  failure  of  college  chapters 
to  achieve  good  scholarship  ratings.  Only  803  of  2,027 
collegiate  chapters,  he  reported,  were  equal  to  or  above 
the  all-men’s  average  in  their  respective  colleges  in  the 
1947-48  academic  year. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

"Dramatics  in  the  Secondary  School,"  Hugh  M.  Gillis,  ed.  Bul¬ 
letin  of  the  Nat.  Assn,  of  Secondary-School  Principals,  Dec.  1949. 
1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  W ash.  6,  D.C.  (All  articles  in  the  issue  relate 
to  the  high  school  dramatics  program.) 


Physical  Education  and  Health 


Elementary  school  relays,  conducted  each 
spring  in  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  are  one  of  the  few  (if  not 
only)  large  field  and  track  events  for  elementary  school 

Rupils  held  throughout  the  country.  Described  in  the 
fovember  Texas  Outlook  by  Fort  Worth  Teacher  Frances 
Wayman,  the  “relay  carnival”  has  been  an  outstanding 
occasion  for  Fort  Worth  pupils  for  the  past  25  years. 

Run  off  in  three  days,  the  various  rday  races  (all  440 
yards)  are  classified  according  to  weight  of  teams.  Each 
of  56  elementary  schools  may  enter  a  team  of  boys  and 
a  team  of  girls  in  each  of  six  weight  groups.  As  all  teams 
are  made  up  of  eight  runners  and  one  substitute,  a  total 
of  more  than  5,000  elementary  school  pupils  actually  par¬ 
ticipate  in  races. 

To  achieve  safety  in  school  sports,  schools 
must  throw  out  obsolete  athletic  equipment  in  favor  of 
new  protective  gear  and  put  the  safety  precautions  de¬ 
manded  by  the  Wisconsin  Interscbolastic  Athletic  Assn, 
into  practice,  according  to  the  November  27t}i  issue  of 
This  Week.  Injuries  in  school  sports,  it  estimates,  now 
equal  one  per  year  for  every  10  boys  in  tlie  program. 
Some  of  the  new  types  of  equipment  advocated  are: 


(1)  shoe  cleats  of  hard  rubber  (2)  aluminum  instead  of 
bamboo  poles  for  vaulting  (3)  protective  helmets  for  the 
batter  in  baseball  (4)  thumbless  boxing  gloves  (5)  rub¬ 
ber  mouthpieces  for  football  players  (6)  football  helmets 
lined  with  foam  rubber. 

In  Wisconsin  where  the  injury  rate  is  a  third  that  of 
the  national  average,  the  Wisconsin  Athletic  Assn,  has 
pioneered  in  studying  sports  injuries  and  their  causes. 
As  a  result  it  has  instituted  many  new  measures  which 
now  are  being  adopted  gradually  in  other  states.  Among 
tlie  rules :  ( 1 )  at  least  two  weeks  of  practice  must  precede 
the  first  football  game  of  the  season  (2)  a  five-yard  safety 
zone  must  surround  football  fields  (4)  a  three-minute 
warming-up  period  must  precede  the  second  half  of  a 
football  game  (4)  players,  to  be  covered  by  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  Accident  Benefit  Plan,  must  promise  that  if  they 
receive  an  injury,  they  will  abstain  from  sports  until  com¬ 
pletely  recovered.  Changes  in  equipment  also  have  helped 
reduce  the  Wisconsin  accident  toll.  Reduction  of  the  size 
of  the  basketball  from  32  inches  in  circumference  to  29’/^^ 
inches  has  brought  an  85%  drop  in  broken  fingers,  while 
shaving  six  inches  off  the  high  hurdle  has  almost  elimi¬ 
nated  hurdle  mishaps. 


Audio-Visual 


A  look  at  visual  teaching  methods  was 

given  parents  by  the  Wellston  (Mo.)  public  schools  this 
fall  at  an  open-house  planned  as  “Audio-Visual  Demon¬ 
stration  Night.”  Exhibited:  (1)  use  of  a  filmstrip  in  tell¬ 
ing  stories  to  kindergarten  children  (2)  use  of  an  opaque 
projector  and  record-player  in  a  sixth-grade  nature  study 
lesson  (3)  use  of  slides  in  a  junior  high  school  science 
class  on  conservation  (4)  use  of  a  movie  in  an  integrated 
third-grade  study  unit  on  farm-life. 

To  promote  better  teachers’  training  in  the 

use  of  audio-visual  methods,  representatives  of  13  colleges 
and  universities  in  Pennsylvania  have  founded  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Audio-Visual  Assn,  for  Teacher  Education. 
First  president  of  the  group  is  Dr.  Abraham  W.  Vander- 
Meer,  associate  professor  of  education  at  Pennsylvania 
State  College. 

Best  radio  program  for  1948-49  was  The 

NBC  University  Theater,  according  to  a  vote  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Radio-English  of  the  Nat.  Council  of  Teach¬ 
ers  of  English  and  the  Assn,  for  Education  by  Radio. 
Honorable  mention  was  accorded  You  Are  There  (CBS), 
The  Greatest  Story  Ever  Told  (ABC),  and  Invitation  to 
Learning  (CBS). 

To  advertise  its  School  of  the  Sky  now  being 
broadcast  by  18  radio  stations  in  Indiana,  Indiana  U.  is 
sending  out  a  20-second  trailer  with  all  films  distributed 
to  schools  by  its  circulating  film  library. 

For  easily-stored  wall  charts,  David  P.  Barn¬ 
ard,  instructor  of  audio-visual  education  at  the  Stoute 
Institute,  Menomonie,  Wis.,  advocates  use  of  white  cloth 
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water-base  window  shades  in  the  December  issue  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Screen.  Readily  placed  before  the  class  (simply 
by  placing  one  in  position  in  a  standard  shade  bracket), 
they  may  be  filed  rolled  up,  protected  from  dust  and  wear. 
(When  drawing  charts  on  window  shades,  diagrams  in 
sequence  should  go  from  the  bottom  up,  Mr.  Barnard 
points  out.) 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

*'A  Special  Report  on  Audio-Visual  Resources  for  Sports,  Physical 
Education  &  Recreation"  See  &  Hear,  Nov.  1949.  812  N.  Dear¬ 
born,  Chicago  10.  (An  issue  on  the  use  of  films  in  athletic  pro¬ 
grams  with  annotated  listings  of  films  for  each  sport.) 

VoeationaUMndustrial 


Federal  outlay  of  929,000,000  during  the 
next  fiscal  year  for  vocational  education  was  urged  at  the 
convention  of  the  Nat.  Assn,  of  State  Directors  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Education  in  Atlantic  City  this  month.  Although 
829,000,000  is  permitted  by  the  Ceorge-Barden  law,  only 
$19,000,000  was  appropriated  for  vocational  education 
assistance  this  year.  The  state  directors,  incidentally, 
lauded  efforts  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  to  improve 
slate-federal  government  relationships  in  handling  voca¬ 
tional  education.  Establishment  of  two  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  advisory  groups,  one  on  policy,  the  other  on  opera¬ 
tions,  has  been  announced  by  the  Office  of  Education 
since  Commissioner  Earl  J.  McGrath  took  office.  The 
meeting  of  the  directors  preceded  the  assembling  of  some 
3,000  delegates  to  attend  the  convention  of  the  Amer. 
Vocational  Assn. 

Job  prospects  for  June  graduates  are  off 

sharply,  Frank  S.  Endicott.  director  of  Northwestern  U.’s 
bureau  of  placement,  reports.  A  survey  of  168  well-known 
companies  which  regularly  contact  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  for  graduating  seniors  reveals  that  there  will  be  an 
approximate  25%  decline  in  their  personnel  require¬ 
ments.  Least  employment  curtailment  is  expected  in  the 
insurance  and  merchandising  fields. 


Parent^Teacher 


I  Suggestions  for  PTA  projects  recently  have 

I  been  published  by  the  steering  committee  of  the  Nat. 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers.  Sent  to  all  local  units 
this  month,  the  recommendations  include  those  directly 
related  to  the  home,  school,  church,  community  and 
“wider  world  community.”  All  suggestions  are  aimed  at 
f  carrying  out  the  theme:  “The  Citizen  Child:  His  Destiny, 
a  Free  World.” 

After  experimenting  with  report  cards 

for  the  past  three  years,  the  West  Virginia  State  Dept, 
of  Education  has  issued  a  new  progress  report  for  ele¬ 
mentary  pupils,  with  the  advice  that  it  be  studied  care¬ 
fully  by  parents  and  teachers  throughout  the  state.  De¬ 
signed  to  implement  newer  concepts  in  pupil  reporting. 


the  report  form  devotes  one  page  to  the  child  as  a  person, 
another  to  his  progress  in  school  subjects,  another  to  an 
explanation  for  parents  of  what  progress  reporting  means. 

In  submitting  the  reports,  teachers  will  use  only  three 
marks  in  rating  progress  in  subjects:  “S”  for  satisfactory 
progress  in  relation  to  ability  and  maturity  of  the  pupil, 
“U”  for  unsatisfactory  progress  in  relation  to  ability  and 
maturity  of  the  pupil,  and  “I”  for  incomplete  work.  In 
reporting  on  the  child  as  a  person,  teachers  check  charac¬ 
teristics  in  which  the  child  shows  growth,  leave  unchecked 
those  in  which  he  needs  special  attention. 

The  only  state  card  to  be  available  for  West  Virginia 
elementary  schools  in  1950-51,  the  report  form  is  being 
used  in  a  few  pilot  schools  this  year  and  in  other  schools 
in  which  special  county  committees  are  attempting  to 
construct  local  report  cards  suitable  for  use  in  both  ele¬ 
mentary  and  high  schools. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Existing  Home  and  School  Relationship  Practices  at  the  Elemen¬ 
tary  Level,  Clarice  Whittenhurg.  Bur.  of  Educational  Research  & 
Service,  College  of  Ed.,  U.  of  ITyoming,  Laramie.  44p.  75c.  (Re¬ 
port  of  a  survey  on  current  practices  in  home-school  relationships.) 

Getting  Along  in  the  Family.  Jane  Mayer.  Bur,  of  Pubns.,  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Columbia  U.  525  IF.  120th  St.,  N.Y.  27.  44p.  60c. 
(A  new  release  in  a  Parent-Teacher  Series.) 

For  Parents  Particularly.  Assn,  for  Childhood  Ed.  Internat.,  1200 
IS^h  St.,  N.JF.,  Wash.  5,  D.C.  40p.  50c.  (Reprints  of  articles  from 
1949  hsues  rtf  Childhood  Education.  All  concern  the  kinds  of  ex¬ 
periences  children  should  have  to  enrich  their  living  at  home  and 
at  school. ) 


Adult  Edneation 


Research  in  group  dynamics  is  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  year-round  basis  bv  the  Nat.  Training  Labo¬ 
ratory  in  Group  Develooment  which,  under  auspices  of  the 
NEA  Division  of  Adult  Education  Services  and  several 
universities,  has  conducted  workshops  on  group  leader¬ 
ship  for  the  past  four  summers  at  Gould  Academy,  Bethel, 
Maine.  A  $100,000  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corp.  makes 
possible  the  appointment  of  a  full-time  director  of  re¬ 
search,  who  will  be  located  at  the  Research  Center  for 
Group  Dynamics  at  Michigan  U.,  and  one  or  more  full¬ 
time  consultants  who  will  work  with  the  Division  of  Adult 
Education  Services,  NEA. 

Community  fornms,  led  by  panels  of  local  citi¬ 
zens.  are  being  sponsored  for  the  second  year  in  Winfield, 
Kans.  (population:  10.000)  by  the  City  Teachers  Assn, 
and  AAUW  branch.  Held  in  the  high  school  library,  the 
sessions  require  a  minimum  of  expense,  but  attract  large 
attendance,  according  to  Wm.  M.  Staerkel,  of  Winfield 
high  school.  Topics  scheduled  for  this  winter:  Com¬ 
munism,  world  government,  “Building  a  Better  Winfield.” 

Expanding  its  extension  serviee,  the  U.  of 

Virginia  at  Charlottesville  has  announced  that  the  second 
of  three  area  headquarters  will  be  opened  in  Arlington  in 
February.  Like  the  extension  office  in  Lynchburg  (which 
is  now  operating),  the  new  center  will  sponsor  college 
courses  for  adults  within  a  35-mile  radius. 
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Building  and  Equipment 


Xew  estimates  on  schoolhouse  shortages, 

released  by  the  NEA  Research  Division  last  month,  indi¬ 
cate  that  more  than  half  of  the  states  are  experiencing 
an  acute  lack  of  elementary  school  buildings  in  cities. 
In  one-fourth  of  the  states,  elementary  schoolhouse  short¬ 
ages  also  have  reached  large  proportions  in  rural  areas. 
Only  one  state  (South  Dakota)  reports  no  elementary 
school  building  shortage  in  cities,  while  only  six  report 
no  lack  of  rural  elementary  schools. 

At  present  shortage  of  secondary  school  buildings  is 
less  severe.  Only  10  states  report  sizeable  dearth  of  high 
school  buildings  in  urban  areas,  while  eight  report  large 
shortages  in  rural  communities.  But  the  shortage  is  said 
to  be  “considerable”  in  the  cities  of  34  other  states  and  the 
rural  communities  of  36  states.  The  NEA  warns:  “high 
school  enrollments  do  not  yet  reflect  high  birth  rates  of 
the  war  period.” 

A  guide  to  planning  rural  Mohools  came  from 
the  presses  of  the  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  U.,  this  month.  Published  under  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  Nat.  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers 
(which  estimated  at  a  conference  in  Biloxi,  Miss.,  this 
month  that  $7,000,000,000  would  be  needed  in  the  next 
10  years  for  school  construction),  the  guide  is  titled 
“Planning  Rural  Community  School  Buildings”  (price 
$3.75),  includes  designs  for  teacher-housing  units,  port¬ 
able  classrooms,  and  trailer-type  home  economics  labora¬ 
tories,  libraries.  X-ray  clinics  and  shops. 

Sehnol  building  aid  in  Cannectient  has  been 

passed  by  a  special  session  of  the  legislature.  A  compro¬ 
mise  measure,  it  provides  $1,400,000  for  school  construc¬ 
tion  for  the  remainder  of  the  two  years  ending  July  1. 1950. 

In  Maryland,  a  $50,000,000  school  construction  law  re¬ 
cently  has  been  found  unconstitutional  because  of  a  cleri¬ 
cal  error  in  noting  the  bill’s  passage  in  the  official  senate 
journal.  But  the  legislature  has  met  in  special  session  to 
remedy  the  situation. 

MisceUnny 


Any  dictionary  may  be  a  Webster’s,”  a 

new  ruling  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  implies. 
While  ordering  a  publisher  to  cease  implving  that  its  dic¬ 
tionaries  were  actually  written  or  published  bv  Noah 
Webster  or  his  kin,  the  FCC  did  not  forbid  use  of  “Web¬ 
ster”  in  titles.  No  company  may  claim  exclusive  right  to 
publish  a  “Webster’s”  dictionary,  as  the  word  “Webster” 
simply  means  “dictionary”  to  the  public,  it  explained. 

Warily  worded  diplomas  may  replace  those  now 
issued  by  New  York  City  high  schools,  which  attest  to 
the  “proficiency  in  subject-matter”  and  “integrity  of  char¬ 
acter”  of  a  graduate.  The  new  phrasing  being  considered 
merely  states  that  the  graduate  has  completed  the  course 
of  study  “with  a  satisfactory  record  in  scholarship,  be¬ 
havior  and  citizenship.” 
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New  Clasaroom  Material 


Highlights  in  Educational  History  ...  are  depicted 
on  a  poster  available  from  the  Educators  Mutual  In¬ 
surance  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  The  chart  is  designed  for 
use  in  classrooms  or  for  display  in  school  libraries. 

A  New  Listing  of  Recordings  ...  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Federal  Radio  Education  Commit¬ 
tee,  Office  of  Education,  Washington  25,  D.C.,  was 
released  this  month.  Single  copies  are  free. 

For  Clothing  Classes  .  .  .  specialists  in  the  Dept,  of 
Agriculture  have  produced  a  motion  picture  Truly 
Yours,  The  Dress  That  Fits,  presenting  the  fine  points 
of  altering.  For  boys,  the  department  has  a  new 
booklet  “Buying  Men's  Suits.” 

A  Baseball  Film  .  .  .  has  been  added  to  the  series 
produced  by  the  Nat.  Federation  of  High  School 
Athletic  Associations.  Titled  Baseball  Today,  it  will 
be  available  after  January  1  from  State  High  School 
Athletic  Association  offices. 

"Looking  Ahead  to  Marriage"  ...  is  a  new  booklet 
in  the  “Life  Adjustment”  series  published  by  Science 
Research  Associates.  228  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Written  by  Clifford  R.  Adams,  professor  of  psychol¬ 
ogy  in  charge  of  marriage  counseling  at  Pennsylvania 
State  Colleee,  the  booklet  costs  60c,  is  available  at 
quantity  prices. 

Traffic-Safety  Movie  Trailers  .  .  .  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Nat.  Safety  Council,  20  N.  Wacker  Dr., 
Chicago  6,  Ill.  They  are  one  minute  in  length. 

Information  on  Iran  .  .  .  may  be  procured  by 
geography  teachers  from  the  Division  of  Public  Liai¬ 
son,  Dept,  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

How  to  Control  Stage  Fright  ...  is  the  subject  of 
a  new  film  released  by  Young  America  Films,  18  E. 
41st  St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y.  Called  Stage  Fright  and 
What  to  Do  About  It,  it  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
three  films  for  speech  classes.  The  others  will  be 
Platform  Po’tture  and  Function  of  Gestures,  to  be 
available  early  in  the  new  year. 

I  Resource  Units  for  Study  of  Economics  ...  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Joint  Council  on  Economic 
Education.  25  Press  Bldg.,  New  York  U.,  New  York 
3,  N.Y.  For  use  in  high  school  classes,  units  avail¬ 
able  now  are  (1)  Identifying  Pupil  Problems  Which 
Encompass  Economic  Living  (2^  Initiating  a  Pro¬ 
gram  of  Economic  Education  with  the  Help  of  Busi¬ 
ness.  Labor  and  Other  Community  Groups  (3)  How 
to  Get  and  Use  Credit  (4J  Labor-Manaeement  Rela¬ 
tions  (5) The  Farmer  in  the  Nations  Economy  (6) 
Experiences  Which  Promote  Economic  Understand¬ 
ing  (7^  Promoting  Economic  Literacy  Through 
World  History  (8)  World  Trade  and  World  Prosperity. 

”  Books  for  Retarded  Children  .  .  .  are  listed  in  a 
‘  pamphlet  recently  prepared  by  the  Dept,  of  Libraries, 
Visual  4  Radio  Section,  Newark  (N.J.1  Public 
Schools.  Lists  arc  presented  for  pupils  with  reading 
problems  in  grades  one  through  eight. 

"Gas  for  Home  and  Industry"  ...  is  the  second 
release  of  a  series  of  films  on  energy  resources  pro¬ 
duced  by  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films.  1150  Wil¬ 
mette  Aye.,  Wilmette,  Ill. 
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